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VII. 


Tue Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 


The letter we are able to publish from Mr. 
R. J. Price, M.P., is of the greatest value. It is 
written in reply to one from Mr. Barr, M.R.C.V.S., 
and shows a very great amount of kindness and 
«courtesy upon the part of the writer. We gather 
from Mr. Price’s opening sentence that the contents 
of the letter are statements made to him by the 
officials of the Board of Agriculture, and we conclude 
therefore that the letter may be accepted as stating 
the case for the Board in relation to the changes 
made since Professor Brown’s retirement—changes 
‘to which the veterinary profession takes the strongest 


objection. 


The second paragraph of the letter contains a 
‘statement of the conditions which led to these 
changes. It amounts to this—that the Veterinary 
officers of the Board had so much work to do of a 
non-professional nature that their efficiency was 
interfered with. This is the first time such an 
accusation has been made, and unless some more 
evidence than the ipse dixit of a lay official can be 
produced we decline to believe it, and we accept it 
only as an excuse invented to bolster up action taken 
for other reasons. 

The third paragraph contains the information that 
‘the ‘“ Veterinary” department has ceased to exist 
and has been superseded by an “ Animals ” depart- 
ment. This, of course, is a change of name, and 
we can imagine only one reason for the change, 
viz., to make it appear that something more than 
veterinary affairs are included, and thus afford a 
plausible excuse for pushing into the background the 
veterinary officers. We unhesitatingly assert that 
the newly-named department does nothing more 
than the old one, named in accordance with its 
duties, and that what it does is worse done than ever 
before. Why should a department which has been 
known by a suitable name for twenty years be 
re-named ? Why should the “ Veterinary ”’ depart- 
ment of the State, which has saved the Country 
millions of money, be practically wiped out to suit 
the fads of a brand-new permanent Secretary ? 
‘There are only two reasons apparent. One being to 
advance Major Tennant over the heads of the 
veterinary officers, and the other an uncalled-for and 
pedantic imitation of the arrangements at the Local 
‘Government Board. Mr. Elliot, the permanent Secre- 
tary, was attached to the Local Government Board 
-88 private secretary to Mr. Ritchie, we believe, before 
he was promoted to direct and arrange the Board of 
Agriculture. If the medical officers of the Local 
Government Board be asked they will be found to 
differ considerably from Mr. Elliot in his valuation 
-of the arrangements at that office. There, as in 


other Government offices, constant interference by 
laymen with the experts who supply the brains upon 
which the whole thing depends occurs, and is deeply 
resented. So long as this sort of thing is only 
personal to the officers affected it is a private matter, 
but when changes are astutely worked which damage 
and degrade the whole body of which the victims 
form a part, it becomes a public scandal and one that 
must be brought forward and kept prominently to 
the front till amended. 

To return to Mr. Price’s letter—we are told 
“Major Tennant is called the Principal of the 
Department, Mr. Cope is called the Chief Veterinary 
Officer... . they are co-equal.”” Are there two 
heads to one department. No, nothing of the sort. 
Mr. Cope—the scientific adviser—is only chief of a 
part of the department. Major Tennant—who was 
a travelling inspector under Professor Brown—has a 
post made for him which covers the whole department. 
The Veterinary profession is pushed aside as a 
subordinate thing in a department for the suppression 
of disease amongst animals. It is a monstrous 
injustice and a direct insult to the professior. 

That Professor Brown approved of any such 
arrangement we do not believe for one moment. 
That he wrote a letter approving some change we 
accept, but did he know that the title ‘“‘ Director”’ 
was to be abolished, that Major Tennant’s salary was 
to be made equal to the Chief Veterinary Officer’s, 
that the layman was to direct the office in future, 
and that the scientific officers were only to be 
consulted when the military gentleman felt his 
pathological knowledge insufficient? Professor 
Brown’s present position must be a difficult one. 
He appears upon the year’s Estimates as Consulting 
Veterinary Adviser at a salary of £200. The title 
suggests a superior position, like that of Consulting 
Surgeon to an hospital, and we wonder if he consults 
with his late colleagues or only with the lay staff of 
the office. Professor Brown has retired under 
certain rules of the Civil Service on a pension. 
It would be interesting to know how many more 
retired Civil Service Officers are permitted to remain 
in an anomalous position attached to their old office 
and with a salary provided on the Estimates? The 
whole thing looks like an ugly job in which the 
cards are shuffled with a definite purpose, and in 
which the Veterinary profession is trodden on as 
though it were inanimate. 

The point in the letter referring to all inspectors 
being Veterinary Surgeons, is not one that the 
profession has ever insisted on, but the answers are 
amusing—To No. 1 we ask if veterinary surgeons 
under any conditions do not ‘ promptly lose their 
patients’ when they report cases? Of course the 
report is always followed by the pole-axe. No. 2 is 
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not very clear. Local veterinary surgeons are now 
very often local inspectors. The Board apparently 
prefer policemen and registered practitioners, but 
veterinarians disagree with them. No. 3 is partly 
untrue and partly evasive. Travelling inspectors are 
paid from £250 to £600, and as the Army Veterinary 
Department finds no lack of applicants at the same 
minimum salary, we may safely conclude that plenty 
of M.R.C.V.S. would be only too glad to act as 
inspectors under the Board. 

The last paragraph states that ‘‘ the whole policy 
of the Board is to work with the veterinary profession 
because,” &c. We quite believe this. The Board 
would be glad of our assistance, but they want it for 
nothing. They have such a perfect manner of 
‘‘dissembling their love’’ that we hardly dare ask 
why “they kick us downstairs,” but they may rest 
assured that we shall judge by their actions and not 
by their words. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


PARAPHYMOSIS—AMPUTATION— 
RECOVERY. 


By Josepu H. Carter, F.R.C.V.S., Burnley. 


On Monday, February 25th, I received a message 
to visit Nelson, some four miles away from Burnley, 
to see a dog (a fine retriever). Being unable to go 
myself, my pupil went in my place and reported upon 
his return a cause of paraphymosis, gave the necessary 
instructions in such cases and promised to re-visit 
the following day. 

On Tuesday, February 26th, I made a personal 
visit, and only just in time to save the poor brute 
from an untimely end, for the dog was tied securely 
to the trunk of a tree, and a grave close by was 
already prepared to receive his carcase, the owner 
only awaiting the arrival of the gun. After carefully 
examining the protruded mass, and the case being 
one of unusual interest, I prevailed upon the owner 
to spare the dog’s life to which he readily assented if 
there was any possibility of curing him, as the dog 
was a great favourite. 

I then gave instructions as to his immediate re- 
moval to my infirmary, the man was somewhat 
diffident about bringing him, and no wonder when I 
say the penis was some seven inches out of its sheath, 
enormously swollen, cold and clammy to touch, and 
wat offensive, I soon overcame this difficulty when 
I advised him to wrap the parts up in a little lint and 
support the pendulous mass by a broad cotton ban- 
dage bringing it round the body and tieing above the 
loins ; and so hiding it from the public gaze, the 
animal was put upon the tram and immediately dis- 
patched without anyone being any the wiser as to his 
ailment. 

The dog arrived at my place about 5 o’clock the 
same afternoon, I then set to work to reduce the 
parts as much as possible by continuous fomentations 
and at the same time drawing gently upon the 
sheath (prepuce.) After some considerable time I 
was successful in reducing it perhaps three inches, 


but was greatly hindered by continuous priapism. I 
persevered with my task for a few days but was only 
successful in reducing it some four inches in all, 
leaving about three inches protruding which I found 
impossible to return, dressing and syringing the 
parts two or three times a day, after fomenting, with 
carbolised oil, iodoform, and eucalyptus oil. 

The swelling of the parts now became alarming; 
the dog was very dull and dejected and seemed to be 
suffering great pain, and refused all food, and when 
made to move walked with a very stiff gait and his 
back arched, the swelling increased and extended right 
up the perineal region, and was very hard, hot and 


painful upon manipulation, and somewhat resembled 


a huge tumour. Pulse and temp. at this time very 
high. 

I continued with hot water fomentations and 
poultices, and administered pot. bromid. with the: 
idea of relieving the pain and also the priapism, and 


also tonic pill containing quinine three times per: 


day. The bowels being confined gave a little laxa- 


tive medicine and inserted puppository containtng 40° 


minims of glycerine with the desired effect. 

March 4th. Dog much about the same, unfortu- 
nately during the night got at the protruded parts 
with his teeth, and gnawed that part immediately in 
advance of the external opening of the prepuce, the 


parts in advance of the gnawed portion including 


the glans were undoubtedly becoming gangrerfous. 


I could plainly see there was only one thing to: 
be done now if his life was to be saved, viz., amputa-. 


tion, and this to be done without delay. So im- 
mediately made all preparations and had the dog 
brought into the surgery and carefully piaced on his 
off side, washed the parts antiseptically, and placed 
on the chloroform muzzle, and soon had him in a 
state of anssthesia. 

I now drew back the prepuce as far as the swelling 
would permit, and made my incision a little behind 


the line of demarcation and immediately in advance - 


of the anterior extremity of the os-penis. The hemorr- 
hage, to my surprise, was only slight, and required 
no styptic dressings to arrest its flow, so merely ap- 
plied a little antiseptic lotion to the excised parts. I 
now drew the prepuce well forward in advance of cut 
end of the penis and inserted a silk suture at its 
external orifice. 

The operation over the dog was now placed near 
the door, and in a few minutes came from under the 
influence of the anesthetic. Was now carefully 
walked back to the stable and placed on a clean bed 
of straw, and his head fastened up to prevent any 
further mischief with his teeth. I went to have a 
look at him before retiring to rest and removed the 
suture, the animal had eaten nothing for three days 
past except what was put into him by force. 

March 5th. Much about the same, no appetite; 
later in the day I had some “ Mellin’s food”’ pre- 
pared, and bottled this into him without wasting a 
drop. I looked at him last thing at night, and took 
him a basin of the same kind of food which to my 
surprise and delight he took of his own accord, and 
seemed much brighter. I now offered him some 
biscuits which he took out of my hand. 

March 6th. Dog sitting up and greeted me with 


betes 
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@ wag of his tail, seemed quite cheerful, and had 
finished his trough of biscuits during the night. I 
now placed him on his side to foment and dress his 
sheath when. I beheld it had burst in two places 
immediately in advance of the testicles, and was 
profusely discharging a dirty (so-called) unhealthy 
pus. The swelling was considerably reduced and not 
‘nearly so tender to the touch. Syringed and dressed 
the parts antiseptitally. 1 continued this treatment 
up to the 12th of March, and since that date only 
now and again cauterised the wounds with Arg. Nit. 
‘The dog is now convalescent and discharged this day 
. ithe 16th of March. 

In conclusion, I may say the dog has never seemed 
to experience any difficulty in the act of micturition 
since the operation. 


PATHOLOGY OF CRIB-BITING AND 
WIND-SUCKING. 


By M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Author of The Points of the Horse, etc.). 


Dejinition—Cribbing and wind-sucking are two 
forms of the same vice, in the practice of which, the 
horse while standing still, draws air into his mouth, 
makes a convulsive effort to swallow it, and then 
generally emits a guttural noise. If, for the exercise 
of this habit, he needs the support of some fixed 
Object, he is said to bea crib-biter. If he does not 
require any such support, he is called a wind-sucker. 
In a few confirmed cases the animal will crib if a 
suitable support be present, but if it be absent he 
will windsuck. I would suggest “‘ wind-sucking with 
support ’’ as a substitute for the term “ crib-biting,”’ 
which is neither explanatory nor comprehensive. 
Although at present the change might be too much 
Gobosed to long established custom to warrant its 
adoption, I venture to propose for future considera- 
tion “ air swallowing,”’ asa general term for cribbing 
-and wind-sucking, and would call the former “air 
swallowing with support,” and the latter “ air swal- 
lowing without support.” 

Methods of Practising the Vice.—The cribber selects 
his object of support at such a height from the 
ground that, while using it and while standing up, 
he will be able to draw in his chin towards his breast 
andarch his neck. The supporting object will there- 
fore never be on the level of the ground nor placed 
high up; for to reach it in either of these positions 
the animal would have to stretch out his head and 

neck. TI have never heard of a case of a horse crib- 
bing or wind-sucking while lying down. The cribber 
when tied up in a stall, will generally utilise for the 
practice of his vice the edge of the manger or rack- 
Chain, as these are usually the most convenient 
-objects within reach. He shows little or no prefer- 
-ence, however, in the stable or out of it, so long as 
the selected object serves his purpose. As a rule, he 
seizes his point of support with his teeth, which 
consequently become worn chiefly, according to MM. 
Goubaux and Barrier, in the following ways :— 
_ 1. Bevelling of the anterior edges of the 
incisors. 


2. - Bevelling of the posterior edges of the in- 
cisors. 

83. Bevelling of the anterior and, at the same 
time, of the posterior edges of the incisors. 

4. Wear, causing shortening, without bevelling 
of the incisors. Asa great rule in these cases only 
the front and middle incisors are worn. 

5. Vertical grooving of the incisors. 

It is almost needless to say that all these forms 
of wear more or less complicate the question of age. 

Many horses, though free from the vice of crib- 
biting, wear their teeth in a manner somewhat like 
those of cribbers, on account of biting at their nan- 
ger etc., from irritability when being groomed, and 
sometimes from idleness 

Cribbing “‘ however is not always characterised by 
wear of the teeth. The support may be taken by the 
lips, chin, inferior edges of the branches of the lower 
jaw, and in exceptional cases by the inferior laryngeal 
region (Cadéac). 

When the cribber has obtained his required sup- 
port, he will take air into his partly opened mouth, 
and having drawn in his chin and arched his neck, 
he will make a convulsive effort to swallow the 
mouthful of air. By drawing his tongue backwards 
and upwards, he will raise the soft palate, and will 
close the air passage which leads into the nostrils. He 
will also close the larynx. 

‘‘The wind-sucker generally begins by backing 
away from the manger, poking his nose out, sucking 
air into his mouth, as may be seen by the forward 
and backward movements of his lips, which he some- 
times smacks together or rolls them from one side to 
the other as if he was trying to form in his mouth a 
bolus of food in order to swallow it. At the same 
time he places his tongue against his palate. He 
may stop at this point, in which case his effort will 
end only in the swallowing of saliva, which will not 
satiate him.’ (Cadéac.) In well-developed cases he 
draws his chin towards his breast, arches his neck, 
and violently contracts the muscles of deglutition in 
the same manner as the cribber in his effort to swal- 
low the mouthful of air which, on account of its ex- 
treme compressibility, he finds difficult to “‘ getdown.” 
It has often been remarked that an old cribber or 
wind-sucker may be known by the unusually large 
development of the sterno-mavillaris and omo-hyoideus 
(among other muscles) which the practice of his vice 
calls into play. 

Cribbing and wind-sucking by animals other than the 
horse.—Several cases of crib-biting and wind-sucking 
by horned cattle, and of cribbing by pigs are on 
record. Cadéac states that mules have never been 
known to be affected with either form of this vice. 

Age at which the vice is first practised.—Farges gives 
an instance of a foal cribbing at three months, and 
others at six months old. 

Nature.—It appears that the horse requires prac- 
tice to successfully accomplish the effort which he 
makes to swallow air when cribbing or wind-sucking. 
Hence, we find as a rule that marked gaseous disten- 
sion of the abdomen, as a consequence of the action 
of this vice, is present only in confirmed cases. When 
there is no distension, we may assume that but litile 
air is swallowed, or that the air which is taken into 
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the mouth is expelled from it when muscular relaxa- 
tion occurs after the spasm peculiar to the vice has 
taken place. Both forms of this vice get worse with 

 wiebendibes: which is much rarer than cribbing, 
appears to be the more developed form of the two; 
for its practice is far more frequently followed by 
tympanites than that of crib-biting. 

Cadéac cites, among others, the following proofs 
that air swallowing and not eructation is the essential 
act of cribbing and wind-sucking :— 

1. The attitude of drawing in the chin and round- 
ing the neck, in which this vice is practiced, is that 
of swallowing and not of belching, in which the head 
and neck are extended as much as possible. 

2. If the gullet of the cribber or wind-sucker be 
laid bare we can observe during the practice of the 
vice, that a gulp of air passes down the gullet in the 
direction of the stomach. 

8. Owing to the peculiar construction of the 
horse’s stomach, which, under ordinary circum- 
tances does not permit of vomition, we may, in the 
dead animal, fill the stomach with air from the 
pyloric end, without any of the air escaping into the 
cesophagus. 

4, The gas in the stomach and duodenum of crib- 
bers and wind-suckers has been proved by chemical 
analysis to consist exclusively of air. 

5. If this vice were characterised by eructation, 
the employment of means that would prevent its 
practice would naturally be followed by tympanites 
which, however, does not ensue if such preventive 
means be used. 

6. Gerlach and Hering have proved that division 
of the sterno-hyoideus, sub-scapulo-hyoideus, and sterno- 
mawillaris will stop the vice. 

To me, a thoroughly satisfying proof of this con- 
tention is the fact that the placing in the animal’s 
mouth a bridle with a hollow mouthpiece perforated 
with holes will prevent the practice of the vice. 

I need hardly explain that the use of this contri- 
vance by furnishing an escape hole at each side, 
will render it impossible for the horse to force 
into his cesophagus the air which is in his 
mouth ; and that it can in no way check eructation. 

The swallowing of air in cribbing or wind-sucking 
appears to serve no useful end; for its prevention 
does not injure the health in any way. 


Frequency of the act and modifying circumstances. 
The frequency of the practice of this vice varies 
greatly in different cases. ‘‘ We may sce animals 
engaged at it during and after feeding. Some prac- 
tise it at each mouthful, others begin only after 
having had their food. The nature of the food and 
the process of digestion have no influence on its 
frequency.”’ (Cadéac). The affected horse loves to 
indulge in this vice in solitude, and will often refrain 
from it if any person, and, sometimes, if another 
horse be present. ‘There are some tiquewrs which 
will violently bite or kick other horses that interrupt 
them while thus engaged.” (Cadéac.) Idleness and 
want of distraction are strong predisposing causes of this 
vice. Bellanger tells us that a tiqueur refrained from 
it during the entire duration of the Italian war, and 
took to it again when he returned to his stable. 


Ponsecchi records the same thing with respect to a 
horse which was employed during military man- 
ceuvres. In all cases the cribber or wind-sucker will. 
be more inclined to crib or wind-suck in the ac- 
customed repose of his own stall, than if his attention: 
be engaged by novel surroundings. Hence, if we 
find that a horse practises either form of this vice in 
a strange stable; we may be certain that it is an old 
habit with him. This is an important fact in cases 
of warranty. Hard work often checks it for the time 
being, and so does illness, in which case, as Cadéac: 
remarks, its renewal may be regarded as a sign of 
convalescence. 

Causes.—Idleness and ennui are two potent pre- 


disposing causes of the vice, even if they do not. 


give rise to it. Irritability while grooming may 
prompt a horse to crib by inducing him to catch hold 
of his manger with his teeth. ‘ Want of food 
disposes horses to lick their manger and the walls of 
their stalls, and thus to contract this vice.’’ (Cadéac.) 
Charles Martin regards insufficiency in the volume of 
the food, and arrangements of the manger which 
would facilitate cribbing as the principal causes.. 
Farges has shown that heredity, especially on the 
paternal side, is a frequent cause of this vice. All 
experienced horsemen are aware that it is often 
acquired by imitation, which fact, as pointed out by 
Farges, is true only as regards young horses. It is 
possible that irritation from teething or worys may 
give rise to it. 

Effect on health.—The practice of this vice gives: 
rise to various diseased conditions of the alimentary 
canal, such as indigestion, dilation of the cesophagus: 
and of the stomach, chronic inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines. On this account an oid 
cribber or windsucker should undoubtedly be con- 
sidered unsound. We cannot regard its existence in 
a young horse as a proof of present disease ; although 
it will in all probability injuriously affect his useful- 
ness later on. 

(The right of reproduction is reserved by the Author.) 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Barr, of Norwich, sends us the following letter 
from the Member of Parliament for Norfolk (Eastern 
Division) in reply to a communication asking for 
enquiry. The letter is most important as containing 
an authoritative statement of the case for the Board of 
Agriculture, and we therefore give it a prominent. 


position. 
March 6th, 1895. 


Re Verertnary DepartMENT OF THE BoarD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
Dear Sir, 

I have been for over an hour at the Board of 
Agriculture to-day thrashing out this matter. The 
history of the matter is as follows :— 

Up to December, 1898, the Veterinary Department 
consisted of a Director—Professor Brown, and vari- 
ous assistants both lay and scientific, whose duties 
were not clearly defined, so that the scientific as- 
sistants, and also Professor Brown himself, had to do 
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their share of the quasi-legal work of explaining to 
correspondents the meaning of Agricultural Acts of 
Parliament, rules of the Board, etc., etc. It was 
found that this was so much the case that there was 
no doubt that the scientific members of the staff, and 
indeed, the efficiency of the department itself were 
suffering from taking men away from work to which 
they were suited and putting them to work for which 
they had not been trained. 


On the retirement of Professor Brown in December, 
1898, a new departure was made, and a department 
was created called the ‘‘ Animals’’ Department. 
This is partly a scientific and partly an Executive 
Department, and was practically split into two. 
Major Tennant is called the Principal of the Depart- 
ment, and it is his duty to carry out the regulations 
of the Board regarding markets, ships, ports, etc., 
etc. Mr. A. C. Cope is called the Chief Veterinary 
Officer, and Mr. Duguid the Assistant Veterinary 
Officer. Major Tennant and Mr. Cope are co- 
equal—their salaries are the same—wneither is in any 
way subordinate to the other, and in fact their duties 
and (except in name) their departments are entirely 
distinct. Major Tennant has no veterinary duties, 
and Mr. Cope nothing but veterinary duties to per- 
form. I have seen Professor Brown’s letters written 
at the time, and they show not only that the change 
was the result of the consultations of Professor 
Brown with Mr. Cope, but that it was regarded by 
both Professor Brown and Mr. Cope as distinctly 
improving the professional position of the veterinary 
experts, (aswell as their salaries) and Professor 
Brown says in a letter, which I read, that he regarded 
the arrangements as highly complimentary to the 
-veterinary profession. 


A full account of the changes, their reasons, and 
their anticipated results appeared in The Mark Lane 
Eapress sometime about last March, I can’t tell you 
the exact week. In addition to these changes a 
-capital laboratory has been fitted up at the back of 
the Board of Agriculture’s offices, and I don’t hesi- 
tate to say that the scientific position of the Board 
of Agriculture at this moment is much more satis- 
factory than it has ever been before. 


I raised the point as to whether the inspectors 
should not be veterinary surgeons. The answers were, , 


and I am inclined to think them good answers. 1. 
' received this telegram from Mr. Villar, the president of 


That veterinary surgeons throughout the country 
could not be relied upon to help the Board and report 
cases if the result was that they promptly lost their 
patient. 2. That if you appointed local veterinary 
surgeons as local inspectors, you would meet with 
great resistance from practitioners who might look 
upon such inspectors as likely to be future competitors. 
8. That you could not obtain really well qualified 
veterinary surgeons to give their whole time unless 
you paid more than the present salary of inspectors, 
viz., £250 per annumn. 


The whole policy of the Board is to work with the 
Veterinary profession, because it is perfectly well 
known there that unless the profession work cordially 
with the Board the early reporting of cases, which is 
the essence of the isolation system, could not be 
obtained, 


I think of putting a question to Mr. Gardner when 
he returns to the House, which will, I hope, be next 
week, to elicit a public statement of these facts. 

Yours truly, 
R. J. Price. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary monthly meeting was held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
Bloomsbury, on Thursday night the 14th inst., a week 
later than usual owing to the previous indisposition of 
Professor J. M’Fadyean who had kindly undertaken to 
prepare and read a paper on the subject of “ Glanders.” 
Mr. A. Prudames, the ex-president of the Society, 
presided, and the attendance of Fellows and visitors— 
which was exceptionally large—included :—Messrs. Nicol- 
son Almond, E. R. C. Butler, A.V.D.; J. K. Bruce, 
A. L. Butters, Jas. Broad, Thos. Burrell, A. Broad, 
W. F. Barrett, H. W. Caton, OC. H. Cordy, Jno. W 
Dollar, T. G. Chesterman, H. Edgar, P. Easte, B. Freer, 
H. Gray, J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, Professor F. Hobday, 
W. Hunting, C. Lowe, Geo. C. Lowe, Prof. M’Fadyean, 
Prof. Macqueen, F.C. Mahon, (hon. sec.); P. McOnie. 
T. S. Price, R. Porch, Prof. Penberthy, C.J. Reakes. 
G. Reddish, J. Rowe, (hon. treas.); F. Samson, H. M. | 
Singleton, ». Slocock, W. E. Taylor, J. E. Tooth, 
F. Orford, L. Walpole, Thos. J. Wooff, and as visitors, 
Messrs. J. Baxter, J. Balding, A. Berry, S. 8. Broad, 
H. M. Lennox Congngham, J. Dunstan, Frank W. 
Dowell, C. Dimmick, Morgan Evans, F. Kenneth Hen- 
ton, J. P. Heyes, Osborne J. Hills, F. W. Kendall, 
F. Lindsay, F. B. Lowe, W. W. Millar, J. Murphy, 
J. Stanley Pilty, H. C. Reekes, F. W. Ridler, Henry 
King Shaw, J. Taylor, J. L. Urquhart, W. Wilson, and 
R. Wilkin. 

The CuatrMan : Before commencing the business of 
the meeting, let me say that Iam sure you will all regret 
with me the cause of the absence of our respected presi- 
dent—Mr. Sidney Villar. That gentleman is prevented 
from taking the chair on this occasion owing to the illness 
of his wife. We can only hope that long before our next 
meeting the cause which precludes his being present to 
night will have been removed. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by Mr. Sam- 
son, the minutes of the preceding meeting were con- 
firmed. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. C. Mahon) said he had 


the Society :—“ I cannot attend’ meeting this evening 
Express iny regret and explain cause—also to Professor 
M’Fadyean.” Communications had also come to hand 
from Messrs. J. Roalfe Cox, and F. Wright expressing 
regret at their inability to attend the meeting. 


ELectTions NoMINATIONS. 


A ballot resulted in the election of the following gen- 
tlemen as Fellows of the Society:—-Mr. W. Perry- 
man, M.R.C.V.S., South Lambeth ,»S.E.; Mr. CU, 
A. A. Ewin, M R.C.V.S., Northampton House, Leyton- 
stone; Mr. W. W. Kirk, M.R.C.V.S., 333 City Road, E.C 


‘and Mr. W. H. Clapp, M.R.C.V.S.,, Lyndhurst Road, 
|Peckham,S.W. 


Papers were received nominating for election as Fel- 
lows of the Society :—Mr. Ridler, M.R.C.V.8., Silver 
Street, Notting Hill, nominated by Messrs, Hunting, 
Mahon, and Roots; Mr. John Baxter, M.R.C.V.S., Horse 
Department, Great Northern Railway, King’s Cross, by 


. 
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Messrs. McOnie, Bruce, and Butters; Mr. E. M. 
Jarvis, Junior, M.R.C.V.S., of South Kensington, by 
Messrs. Hobday, Prudames, and Rowe ; and Mr. Harold 
Sessions, M.R.C.V.S., of Dyke Road, Brighton, by Pro- 
fessors Hobday, Macqueen, and McFadyean. 

The Cuarrman asked Professor Hobday to be good 
enough to explain his invention—recently introduced— 
for securing dogs and cats whilst they were being sub- 
jected to operations. 

Professor Hosppay said that he had no doubt other 
Fellows present had experienced great inconvenience 
when, in the absence of an operating table and suitable 
appliances, they had been required to operate upon dogs 
and cats. An idea struck him which he had had put in a 

ractical form with a view of removing this inconven- 
ience and he hoped it would commend itself to them as 
being admirably adapted to the end it was designed to serve. 
The appliance had been tried upon many cats and dogs and 
up to now he had experienced no failure. It had the 
merits of simplicity, portability, and inexpensiveness. 
It consisted simply of four clamps with a piece of cord, 
a small ring and a small sliding piece of iron; and it 
was capable of adaptation te any sized dog or cat, or 
table—an ordinary kitchen table would suffice. The 
clamps, a model of which he produced, could be fitted 
to the table at opposite corners either crossways or 
lengthways on the table, according to the size of the 
animal, they would not injure the table at all. The 
hobbles consisted of four catches with pieces of tape 
attached to them. The things he produced and tried 
there were merely models, and the instruments, when 
completed, would be much stronger. They could be 


in the ways he illustrated and drawn tight. They were 
then simply attached to the rings, and the legs of the 
animal extended as required by means of the slide. 
Messrs. Arnold had undertaken to supply the invention 
at avery moderate cost. If the hobbles were put on 
sufficiently tight there was not the slightest fear 
of the animal hurting itself by struggliug. If the hob- 
bles were fixed tightly enough it was impossible for the 
animal to struggle or injure itself in any way. By this 
method medicine could be administered with great 
facility, a small tumour could be removed with great 
readiness from any part of the body. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Edgar a vote of thanks was 
subsequently accorded to Professor Hobday for bringing 
this useful invention under the notice of the Society. 


GLANDERS. 
SuMMARY OF Prorgesson McFapygan’s Paper. 


Prof. McFadyean commenced with a reference to the 
history of glanders, and credited Aristotle with the ear- 
liest mention of the disease in the 4th century B.C. 
Vegetius who died in the beginning of the 6th century 
described glanders and farcy as varieties of the same 
disease and recognised their contagious nature. Nolleysel 
in the 17th century described the disease as contagious, 
as did Bourgelat in the next. At the close of last cen- 
tury Viborg, a Dane, published opinions regardiug glan- 
ders which had they been properly accepted would have 
saved the lives of countless thousands of horses: He re- 
cognised the identity of glanders and farcy, regarding the 
disease as contagious, and made numerous experiments 
as to the vitality of the poison in glanderous discharges. 
He advised not only the isolation of diseased horses but 
also of those which had been in contact with affected 
animals. He recognised the dangerous character of 
horses which had apparently recovered from farcy, and 
advised their isolation for six months after the farcy 
lesions had healed up. From Viborg’s time to now very 


various opinions have been held. Some have denied the 
contagious nature altogether, others have maintained 


90 per cent. of glandered horses have tubercles in their 
that contagion was the only cause, while still others ad- 
mitted the contagious nature but contended that it 
might originate without contagion. This last view seems 
even now not to have heen quite abandoned, as in the 
last edition of Prof. William’s “ Veterinary Medicine ”” 
it is stated that glanders may be set up by “the intro- 
duction into the blood of vitiated or decomposing 
material generated in the external surroundings of the 
animal,’’ Siuce the discovery of the bacillus mallei by 
Loéffler and Schultz there can be no doubt as to the 
etiology of glanders. The disease is caused by the speci- 
fic germ and by nothing else. 

In the laboratory the glanders bacillus is easy of cul- 
tivation. It grows, though not luxuriantly, at summer 
temperature, and on any of the ordinary media used for 
the cultivation of bacteria. And yet, as has just been 
said, it could not maintain its existence if it were not 
for its parasitic habit. Why, it may be asked, can the 
glanders bacillus not propagate on animal excreta and 
vegetable matter in a stable since it grows readily, pro- 
vided the temperature is suitable ou a piece of sterilised. 
potato? Because when growing in such circumstances it 
has to struggle for existence with the hardy and rapidly: 
growing putrefactive bacteria. 


Mope oF INFECTION. 


By what channel does the glanders bacillus usually 
enter the body. No doubt in some cases besides those of 
intestinal infection, the bacillus becomes first implanted 
in the skin. It is not possible to believe that the appli- 
cation of infective material without force to the un- 
abraded skin would infect a horse, but to bring bacilli: 
into contact with a wound of any sort or to inflict even a. 
scratch with anything soiled with bacilli would, no doubt, 
be a very certain method of infection. It not rarely 
happens in large infected studs that vey fo is first 
attracted to a horse by an accidental wound taking on an 
unhealthy action—becoming in fact a farcy ulcer, but it 
is not always possible to say whether the wound in such 
a case became infected from the outside or whether 
glanders bacilli carried by the blood from a lesion in the 
lung or elsewhere were arrested in the wound. 


AERIAL INFECTION. 


I do not think that more than a very small number of 
cases are explained on any other view than that the re- 
spiratory tract is the channel of infection, and that the 
stable is the place where the infection takes place. The 
réle of water troughs in my opinion has had an undue 
importance attached to it. If the infection were due to: 
bacilli swallowed with food or water that would almost. 
certainly be indicated by the seat of the lesions, that is 
to say we should expect to find the lymphatic glands of 
the throat or those of the mesentery affected, but in. 
the experience of all observers such is not the case. On 
the other hand the primary lesions in the vast majority 
of cases of glanders, are iv the lungs and indicate that 
infection is due to bacilli inhaled with the air. 

I do not know on what grounds it is contended that 
infection usually takes place by the alimentary canal, 
and, as just mentioned, the common seat of the lesions 
does not point that out as the channel by which the 
bacilli enter the body. It is not denied that the disease 
is readily transmitted by mixing glanderous material 
with the food or water, but the fact that the disease 18 
communicable in that way dves not compel us to believe 
that that is the common method by which the disease 
is contracted in natural circumstances. For example it 
is well-known that tuberculosis is readily contracted by 
way of the alimentary canal, but all pathologists are 
agreed that both in the human and the equine species 
the respiratory tract is the one by which the tubercle 
bacillus generally penetrates. In my view the fact that 
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fungs is most naturally explained by supposing that 
the bacilli which set up the disease were inhaled, and that 
the tubercles mark the points of arrest of the bacilli in 
the lung tissue. But those who believe that most cases 
of glauders are caused by bacilli that have been swal. 
lowed must contend the bacilli penetrate the wall of the 
bowel then enter the blood stream directly or by way of 
the thoracic duct, and first set up lesions in the lungs 
‘because these organs constitute predilective seats 
for the bacilli, In support of this view one might sight 
the case of foot-and-mouth disease, in which the foot 
lesions must be interpreted as predilective seats and not 
as marking the point at which the virus penetrates. But 
hardly anyone will deny that foot-and-mouth disease 
and glanders are two very different types of disease, 
while glanders and tuberculosis have many points in 
common. 

Those who favour the alimentary theory of infection 
may cite the experiments of Cadéac and Molet, in which 
the disease was nut communicated to horses that were 
made to inhale directly the air expired by glandered 
horses, but such experimeats prove nothing with refer- 
ence to the point under discussion. Glanders bacilli 
are not inhaled like a gas, they must be voided with 
mucus, nasal discharge, etc.,in the act of coughing or 
sneezing, and partial dessication must follow before they 
can rise as dust particles or be inhaled by another 
animal. 

Against the negative experiments of Cadéac and Molet 
there may be set the positive results obtained by Lem- 
4oer, who found that infection occurred between sound 
and glandered horses separated by two railings with a 
broad intervening gangway. 

Professor McFadyean next described the uaked-eye 
and microscopic characters of the lesions of glanders and 
farcy, the description being illustrated by about 40 micro- 
photographs shown by the means of the lantern. 


AcuTés aNp CHronic Forms. 

Hitherto all authors have described glanders un- 
der the head of acute and chronic. In my experience 
not more than 1 out of 100 normal cases agrees with 
the description of acute glanders given in the text 
books. The truth is that there are all gradations of 
acuteness and chronicity, from the horse whose clinical 
history indicates that he has been the subject of glanders 
for years to the one that dies within a week after the 
first symptoms are detected. No doubt some cases are 
acute from the outset; but most of the so-called acute 


. eases (excluding those due to experimental infection) are 


exacerbations of chronic cases. 

In the most acute cases that I have seen, horses 
"alge Sg suspected of glanders within the course of a 
ew days developed the most extensive nasal lesions 
(rapid infiltration and subsequent ulceration of the 
greater part of the mucous membrane of the septum nasi) 
with a high temperature, total refusal of food, and 
great prostration. Death in such cases is due mainly 
to the absorption of toxic products of the bacteria, or 
to extensive pulmonary lesions (generally of the nature 


_ of an infiltration). 


CurRaBILITY. 
Do cases of glanders ever end in recovery! The 


answer to that must be yes, but the fact is interest- 


ing only owing to its rarity. There are a good many 


_ Cases of apparent recovery but few real. In the past one 


could hardly ever tell as life whether the recovery 
was apparent or real, but mallein now enables us to give 


-& decided answer. The disappearance of glanders is 


generally recovery rather than cure, but there are some 
unds for thinking that repeated injections of ;mallein 


have sometimes a beneficial effect. 


SyMPprToms. 


the present moment may be said to show no symp- 
toms indicative of the disease. This is a point not 
sufficiently emphasised in the text books where they 
treat of symptomatology and diagnosis. Glanders in the 
horse is a far less virulent disease than it is generally 
supposed to be by laymen, or indeed by the bulk of the 
profession. Provided aylandered horse is well fed and 
not over- worked and that he does not become the subject 
of some intercurrent disease to lower the vitality of his 
system, he may for years, even to a close observer, pass 
for a healthy animal. But still in the majority of cases 
of glanders the horse does develop symptoms indicative 
of the disease. There is no contradiction in these state- 
ments. The great majority of glandered horses alive at 
the. present moment would by ordinary methods of 
clinical examination pass for healthy, but 90 per cent. of 
these horses will develope symptoms and become objects 
of suspicion before they die. And be it observed when 
I refer to horses glandered at the present moment, I do 
not include those in which the disease is in what would 
be called the latent or incubation stage, in which the 
bacillus has been introduced into the system but has not 
led to the formation of alesion detectable by macroscopic 
examination at the post-mortem. In all probability the 
stage that elapses between actual infection the formation 
of even microscopic lesions is to be counted by days. 
What are the symptoms looked upon as indicative of 
glanders? They are as follows : 

Nasal discharge—In every case of chronic nasal dis- 
charge the horse ought to be regarded as glandered unless 
it is known for certain that the discharge is due to some 
other cause. So far as my observations g, notwith- 
standing the specitic characters assigned to it in text 
books, the glanderous discharge has no property save 
one by which it may be certainly recognised. That 
property is the presence in it of glanders bacilli, and 
that cannot be put in evidence by macroscopic examina- 
tion, though it may be by inoculation experiment, and 
with more difficulty by culture. 

Enlargement of the submaxillary gland. —I have not met 
anyone who can diagnose glanders by the character of 
the enlarged gland. I have seen cases other than glan- 
ders with one submaxillary gland enlarged, indurated, 
nodular and adherent to the jaw, and so must everyone 
who has had much experience. 

Unthriftiness.—In any stud known to be contaminated 
with glanders, loss of condition without sufficient cause 
(such as insufficent diet or over-work) marks any horse 
out as an object of suspicion, but that is all, and on the 
other hand the primest condition is quite compatible 
with the existence of chronic glanders. 

Temperature and Respiration.—It has been asserted 
that occasional elevation of temperature is a valuable 
sign of chronic glanders, but countless observations prove 
that in most cases the temperature is not appreciably 
disturbed, and the same statement may be made regarding 
the respiration. 

Diaenosis. 

Mier ic.—This is useless for the examination 
of nasal discharge, but it is of some value when one 
can obtain pus from an unopened farcy bud or abscess. 
The glamders bacillus, as previously stated, has no 
absolutely distinctive morphological or staining charac- 
ter, but when after appropriate staining of fresh pus I can 
find either no bacteria of any kind, or bacilli agreeing in 
form with those of glanders, I have little hesitation iu 
saying—in all probability glanders. 

Cultwre—When a nasal discharge is present, ino- 
culation of guinea-pigs with it may enable one to give 
a eg diagnosis, but generally a period of 3 weeks 
at least is required for this. 

From fresh pus sown on potato a culture sufficiently 
developed to warrant a positive diagnosis may be 


The great majority of glandered horses alive at 


obtained in about 5 days. 
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Extirpation of the submaxillary gland and micros- 
copic examination or culture experiment has been re- 
commended, but that is useless when the gland is normal 
in size, in any case it cannot seriously be put forward as 
means of diagnosis available in ordinary practice. In- 
deed that may almost be said of microscopic examination 
and cultivation experiments. 

But all these means of ‘diagnosis are applicable only 
to cases with actual lesions, while for the economic 
suppression of the disease we want to be able to detect 
cases that have not developed any symptom or external 
lesion, for as already said, such is the condition of the 
majority of glandered horses alive at any given moment. 

allein.—Since the discovery of mallein we have been 
in possession of a means of diagnosis marvellous in its 
simplicity, safety, and accuracy. 

I think I recollect that a distinguished Fellow of this 
Society some two years ago condemned mallein as a sub- 
stance that was much more likely to give a horse glan- 
ders than to be of service in the detection of the disease. 
To put it mildly | think that that opinion was not justi- 
fied by the experience of the speaker, and that it was not 
correct. Mallein (at least I[ will guarantee this for the 
mallein which I make myself) cannot cause glanders, and 
it is nearly a perfect methcd of detecting the disease in 
any of its stages. That the first of these statements is 
correct follows from what has been said regarding the 
method of preparing mallein, and the latter 1 cculd sup- 
port by cases the bare examination of which would 
occupy the whole time of the meeting. I refrain from 
citing any cases in detail, perceiving that if such evidence 
is deemed necessary by anyone there are other members 


the disease in European states compels one to answer 
that in the negative. And five years ago glanders in 
respect of difficultly of diagnosis was on all fours with 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

But the discovery of mallein has altered all this. If 
in any stud, however large, glanders continues to exist 
the owner will have himself to blame. He can get rid 
of the disease without either assistance or compulsion 


from the Local Authority, and without having to make 


great sacrifices. Any stud of horses in London might, 
within a few weeks, be freed from glanders at the 
expense of sacrificing horses that are already affected, 
and it might therefore be kept free by isolatiag every 
newly purchased horse a fortnight, and testing him 


twice during that period with mallein. I know that it. 
may be objected that this would not absolutely insure: 


the owner against a re-introduction of the disease, 


inasmuch as water-troughs, and intercourse with other 


horses in the street, or elsewhere must be recognised as 
one of the methods by which the disease is spread But 
I think we shall all be agreed that for one instance in 
which this is the mode of introduction, there are ten 
in which the disease is introduced by a newly purchased 
horse affected with glanders, but exhibiting no external 
manifestation of it. 

In small studs with only a small proportion of the 
animals affected this would pr>bably be the best method 
(that is to say the cheapest in the end) of dealing with 
the disease. But in large studs with a considerable 
proportion of the horses already infected an alternative 
course might be recommended, viz., to test the entire 
stock with mallein, and separate the diseased from the 


of the Society here present who will be ready to furnish | healthy. The former might be alloted to special gtables 
it. I do not underestimate the value of other means of | and worked together, the pole-axe being brought into 
diagnosis, but I do assert, as the outcome of a compara- | use only when clinical symptoms of the disease manifest 
tively extensive observation, that malleiv is superior to themselves. This I believe is, according to the inter- 
all the older methods of diagnosis put together. With- pretation which the Board of Agriculture places upon 
out the use of mallein no man in the profession or out its own order, a perfectly legal course. I defy anyone io 
of it can diagnose glanders without external manifesta- | show that this method of tackling tne disease would 
tion, and that includes a decided majority of the cases at | not be vastly less expensive in the long run than the 
present in existence. On the other hand, after a little present system of simply killing the visibly glandered 
experience in the use of mallein, anyove can within 48 | animals, and deliberately shutting one’s eyes to the fact: 
hours pick out by its aid every glandered horse in an | that this nearly always leaves occult cases to propagate 
infected stud. I have never yet myself seen the double | the disease. It is gratifying to know that iv several 
re-action (elevation of temperature and local swelling) | large studs the disease is being dealt with in the manner 
in a pon-glandered horse, I have seen two or three just recommended. It ought to be the business of every 


glandered horses in which the reaction was absent or 
slight, but these were all cases in the most advanced 
stage of the disease, and which could have been diagnosed 
by ordinary clinical methods. 

MEANS OF SUPPRESSION. 

Why has glanders not been stamped out in this 
country? If that question were put 3 years ago the answer 
is because of difficulty of diagnosis, and the consequent 
expense. If the question is made why is glanders not 
being stamped out, the answer must be, because the law 
has not been brought into keeping with the present 
state of our knowledge regarding the means of diag- 
nosis. As long as glanders could only be diagnosed when 
clinical symptoms of the disease manifested themselves 
the stamping out of the disease in London studs was 
next to impossible, because of the sacrifices that the 
necessary measures would have demanded. Small or 
medium studs might by measures described by Hunting 
have got rid of the disease without tremendous sacrifice, 
but with great risk of re-introduction and necessity for re- 

tition of process. Does anyone suppose that in studs of 

undreds of horses in which the disease has prevailed 
for years, the disease could be exterminated by isolation 
or slaughter of animals chronically glandered? Does 
anyone suppose that pleuro-pneumonia, which could not 
be diagnosed except by clinical signs, could have been 
exterminated by any measure short of wholesale slaughter 
of infected stocks. The history of the struggle against 


member of the profession to urge its adoption whenever 
he is consulted regarding the eradication of the disease. 
1, for one, think that the veterinary surgeon who advises. 
less radical measures, or who counsels delay in the expec- 
tation that the Local Authority will compensate the 
owner for doing the best thing for his own interest fails. 
in his duty to his client. 

But for obvious reasons something more than this is: 
required to stamp out the disease. The present staie of 
the law suggests to the owner of a glandered stud a 
quicker and less expensive method of getting rid of the 
disease. He may kill all the visibly glandered, and then 
sell all the others, or. still better he may kill the visibly 
glandered, test the others with mallein, and sell those 
that react. That of course would mean that he would 
sell horses just as certainly glandered as those which 
the law compels him to kill. This is a proceeding. 
not defensible among honourable men, but it is- 
a perfectly legal one, and as long as it is permitted the com- 
plete eradication of glanders from this country will be 
impossible. On the other hand, if the law were sv 
ameuded as to make it illegal to sell a horse known to 
have been in the same stable with a case of glanders 
until that horse had by the mallein test been proved 
free from glanders we should soon see the last of the 
disease. Another alteration of the law that would 
operate in the same direction, would be to give the 


purchaser of any horse the right to reserve the price 
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id if the animal reacted to mallein with a few days of 
the sale. Obviously, however, this would be a much less 
certain method of preventing the dissemination of the 
disease by the wholesale dispersion of contaminated 
studs, or by the perivdical sale of cast horses from large 
studs in which glanders is known to exist. 

Briefly stated the Local Authority should have power 
to act as follows in the case of every stable in which a 
case of glanders has been discovered, the stock should be 
declared an infected one, and under a heavy peuvalty the 
owner ought to. be prohibited from selling any horse 
out from it, unless the horse has been subjected to the 
mallein test, and thus found free from glanders. This 
restriction should remain in force until the owner inti- 
mated his willingness to prove, by the mallein test of 
every horse in the infected stable, that the disease had 
been eradicated. 

It has sometimes been represented that the main 
obstacle to the stamping out of glanders at the present 
moment is the with-holding of reasonable compensation 
for the avimals killed as visibly glandered. That I be. 
lieve to be a mistake. The main obstacle to the eradica- 
tion of the disease is that the law shuts its eyes to the 
fact that when it has arranged terms with the owner and 
killed the visibly glandered auvimal there still remain in 
the stud (at least in 9 cases out of 10) animals that are 
infected although apparently healthy. 

Discussion. 

Mr. C. SueatHer, F.R.C.V.S., said: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, | think that perhaps the most difficult 
task of my life has arrived now. I have never in my life 
heard in the same space of time so much knowledge con- 
veyed by any one man as Professor McFadyean has 
imparted to us to-night. I may say that he has some- 
what take» my breath away, and has left me hardly able 
to adjust my thoughts, and to follow his most splendid 
lecture. This is perhaps quite as well, for there are so 
many points for discussion suggested by the paper that, 
were I to attempt to deal with them seriatim, I might 
probably occupy you for three hours. I think, however, 
that my duty is rather to open the discussion and start 
others speaking than personally to attempt to analyse 
or make cogeut remarks upon Professor McFadyean’s 
address. Perhaps the first thing that strikes me as one 
ou which I may say something is the method of entry 
of the bacillus into the system. Prof. McFadyean 
favours the idea of inhalation. I cannot, of course, 
speak with his scientific knowledge and compare myself 
in any way in regard to the results [ have arrived at with 
the conclusions reached by the professor, but I have been 
quite under the impression that the majority of cases of 
glanders and farcy have been due solely or almost 
solely, to the introduction of bacilli by the digestive 
system. Ove meets in practice cases that somewhat 
negative the idea of introduction through the skin. 
That this is impossible I do not say, nor that cases of 
this kind do not occur ; but they do not happen frequently. 
I have seen within the past three weeks a case of open 
Joint in the hock heal readily, and yet with farcy buds 
above it. This points to me that it is not probable that 
the bacillus entered by that wound because if the 
bacillus thus entered the system, the probability is that 
the wound would not have healed in the way it did. | 
have no doubt that bacilli were in the system and that 
the restraints and various things to which the animal 
was subjected as a result of the open hock joint, precipi- 
tated the development of the disease in him ; but not 
once but dozens of times I have seen wounds on horses 
heal perfectly, uot far from farcy buds. I have known 
cases of broken-knee heal, when a swelling extended up 
the arm and farcy buds open; and this seems to me to 

show that the bacilli are not everywhere. It is said 
when once the bacillus gains entrance tu the system 


that in the majority of cases bacilli are to be found in 


the lymphatic tissue, scraped muscle, scraped bone, etc. 


The notion which I entertained for years was that every 
portion of a glandered horse contained bacilli, but I think 
ove must be guided to the conclusion when one sees a 
wound heal and get rapidly well in close proximity to farcy 
buds, that the bacilli are not present everywhere in the 
system. I believe that a glandered horse, is not 
always expelling bacilli. I believe that there are 
periods when tacilli are expelled by the animal and 
periods when they are not. I am of opinion that it 
is only when the bacilli come in contact with certain 
portions of the system that extreme virulence is estab- 
lished. My belief is that bacilli taken into the digestive 
system pass into the circulation, and that then comes 
the period of incubation. As yet we do not know how 
long the bacilli may exist in the blood of a horse before 
any naked eye lesion is observable. The varying terms 
of incubation are referable to this variability. I have 
thought so for some years. My opinion is that the 
bacilli on leaving the blood and getting into the 
lymphatic stream assure a virulence by which they pro- 
duce the lesious which we are accustomed to see. I 
think a horse apparently healthy may have glanders 
bacilli in its blood a longtime. Clinical cases show that. 
It is not until some injury is done to the blood and the 
blood is forced on by inflammation of some of the con- 
stituents of the vascular system into the lymphatic 
system, that you get the symptoms of disease. I rather 
think that view is supported by cases where mallein is 
supposed to react and no naked eye lesions are detected. 
It is possible that bacilli may be in the blood, reaction 
obtained on that account, and yet no lesions may be 
seen. Passing on to another point let me allude to the 
eradication of glanders from stables. I kuow that that 
is a very difficult thing to achieve, but yet if after three 
years there is no recurrence of glanders in the stable, I 
think ove may fairly claim to have eliminated it. No 
doubt the question of the virulence and life of the bacilli 
in cases of glanders has been much exaggerated. [ think 
that if the bacillus was as long lived and as virulent as is 
commonly supposed, scarcely a horse in the country would 
be free from glanders and we should have a large number 
of men stricken with glanders commmunicated by 
horses. We must bear in mind how many glandered 
horses there are working night cabs and. how those horses 
are apt to sneeze in peoples’ faces. The difficulty of 
dealing with glauders is very great and demands a great 
deal of energy on the part of the practitioner. The only 
thing to do is to keep a watchful eye on the horses 
deemed liable to glanders. No doubt the use of mallein 
will save a great deal of the work formerly necessary in 
coping with an outbreak of glanders. I have half a feeling 
of regret that our profession may become somewhat 
mechanical. The discovery of mallein and similar tests, 
will, | am afraid, lead to a sort of mechanical treatment 
of disease, and men’s powers of observation may be 
deteriorated for want of the necessity to exercise them. 
lf a case is doubtful at all, the ddubt can be removed 
by administration of mallein. Hence there is nut that 
need for the exercise of observation that formerly 
obtained, and the rank and file of the profession 
may not have the incentives to study which would 
exist in the absence of these ready methods of diag- 
nosis. It is not however likely that the more scientitic 
members of the profession will relax their powars of ob- 
servation or cease to investigate with interest and ardour. 
I alluded just now to the length of time that a case of 
glanders may exist. In this connection I can give you 
an instance which I think very interesting. I kuew a 
filly foaled in 1881, belonging to a cab-master who had a 
farm. He was in the habit of sending hie cab-horses to 
the farm when they were affected with disease of any 
kind, or with lameness. In 1883 he had a serious out- 
break of glanders im his stud and ten or twelve horses 
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were glandered. This filly ran about the fields with 
horses undoubtedly glandered. After being seen by a 
local veterinary surgeon the latter were destroyed. He 
saw no reason, however, to suspect that the filly was in- 
fected with the virus of glanders, neither did I when I 
saw her a month afterwards. In 1885 she was brought 
to London and put to work. She worked some few 
months and then showed such faintness and lassitude 
that she was sent back to the farm fora year. In 1886 
she returned to London and worked until she was un- 
nerved in one of her legs. Subsequently a tumor was 
removed from her elbow. In 1887 she was unnerved 
in the other leg, and she met with an injuryin 1889 and 
she was destroyed in 1892 in conseqnence of sloughing of 
the foot following neurosis. I did not make a post- 
mortem but the owner of the filly collected eight cal- 
careous nodules probably each about the size of a five- 


grain pill, and he sent me a portion of herlung. I found 


two more nodules, making ten calcareous nodules in the 
lung. Beyond that, to the naked eye, there was little 
else to be observed. I cannot of course say what the 
other organs of the body were like, because he did not 
give me notice that she was going to be killed and I was 
not present at the time. He only sent me a portion of 
the lung. There is « case that extended over nine years. 
Out of this case some interesting queries arise. Was she 
capable of spreading glanders during the whole of that 
time? He had two outbreaks of glanders, one iu 1883-4 
and another in 1885, but after 1885 to 1893 he had not a 
single case, and that mare was working among the other 
horses the whole of that time. In another case a mare 
died apparently from pneumonia but its lungs were a 
mass of glanders tubercles. The occurrence of these 
cases—especially that in which these calcareous tuber- 
cles were found—leads ove to ask: what in these in- 
stances would have been the action of mallein? No 
doubt the filly associated with all the other horses in 
drinking at a common water trough for six years—from 
1886 to 1892—and yet during the whole of this time the 
owner had not a case of glanders in his stable. There is 
another point to be thought about : if the filly had been 
inoculated with mallein in 1883 when she first showed 
symptoms of the disease, aud if the mallein had re-aeted, 
she would then in all probability have been destroyed, 
and the owner would have lost her services for nine 

ears—during which time she apparently spread no disease. 

hat is one of the arguments, I think, why compensation 


should be considered. I have known other cases where | 


the presence of glanders has never been suspected, and 


yet in which after death these calcareous nodules have 


been found. I have known dozens of cases where cal- 


careous nodules have been found in the lung after death, 
avd frequently in the nostril where the horses have | 


cohabited with other horses for years, aud yet there has 
been no glanders in the stable. 1 think our knowledge 
of the life history of bacilli is not yet complete, and 
that there are cases where bacilli may exist in the system 
and yet may not be extruded from the system or may be 
extruded infrequently. If that be the case we have no 
means of knowing when the periods of extrusion com- 
mence and when they cease. During the outbreak in the 
stable to which I have referred an interesting circum- 
stance occurred. There were six horses, three on each 
side of a partition with their heads towards each other. 
The partition was honeycombed with holes and slits, and 
the animals could sneeze through. One of the six horses 
I found glandered ; it had ulceration of the nostrils and 
was a bad case. It had probably been in this condition 
three or four days before I examined it. We took the 
temperature of the horses on each’ side of the 
rye The glandered horse, which was destroyed, 

a temperature of 103°. The others’ temperature 
ranged lrom 1013° to 102°. After a few days the tempera- 


horses for six months aud never did one of them show a 
sign of glanders. Was the elevation of temperaiure due 
to the reception into their system of the bacillus of 
glanders? I1f not, what was the cause of the elevation of 
temperature. This elevation did not extend to other 
parts of the shed? This we ascertained by using the 
thermometer throughout the stable. I do not know 
whether it has ever Seen done, but I think it would be 
most interesting to inoculate a horse with virulent 
glanders and then destroy it within a certain time after 
inoculation, in order to discover when naked eye lesions 
first become apparent. I think naked eye lesions begin 
almost immediately when the bacilli inoculated into the 
system subcutaneously or iuto the skin, reach the seat or 
pabulum which the bacilli like and on which they grow fast. 

Mr. N. Atmonp: I shall not pretend to criticise the 
paper of Professor McFadyean or make any comments 
upon it, but there are two points which, I think, ought 
to be cleared up. Probably Professor McFadyean will 
be able to enlighten us on these points. He stated— 
contrary to the view of Mr. Sheather—that the infection 
reaches the system through the respiratory system. Now, 
he has also stated that lesions are not usually present in 
glanders cases direct from the digestive organs. One 
question I should like to ask is whether in those cases in 
which it is known infection takes place through the 
digestive organs, the line of infection can be traced. The 
other point which I think it is important we should all 
know is how long the virus itself will live outside the 
body, that is to say, live and maintain its virulence. 
These are two practical matters as to which I think it is 
desirable we should have very clear views. How long 
will the virus live outside the body and retain its infec- 
tive power? Ibelieve only a very short time, #i know 
| that a great deal of trouble is often taken and much 
expense incurred in the disinfection of stables etc., 
which may be unnecessary. It certainly is unnecessary 
if it can be shown that the virus loses its infectious power 
a comparatively short time. 
| Prof. MacqugrEn: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in proposing that this discussion be 
adjourned, but on the distinct understanding that someone 
else re-opens it. I do not think that you need fear there 
will be any paucity of speakers on a future occasion. In 
the meantime we want to go home and think over this 
| matter and come up fully prepared to fire at the essayist. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. J. A. W. Doutar : | have much pleasure in second- 
ing the motion. 

The CuarnMan: We accept Prof. Macqueen’s motion 
but cannot accept the conditions upon which he proposed 
it. (Hear, hear.) The motion was then adopted. 

In reply to Mr. H. Edgar, 

Professor McFapygan said he should have pleasure in 
handing his paper to Mr. W. Hunting, the editor of The 
Veterinary Record, for that gentleman to use as he might 
deem fit, but it was also his (Prof. McFadyean’s) inten- 
tion to print the paper in his Journal together with some 
of the photographs that he had exhibited that evening. 
(Applause.) : 

A vote of thanks to the chairman ended the proceedings. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 211th general meeting of the above Association 
was held in the New Theatre of the College, on Wednes- 
day, March 13th, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. Houston was in the 
chair. There were present, Prof. Hobday, Messrs. 
Hurndall, M.R.C.V.S.; Harrison, M.R.C.V.S. ; Hoole, 
M.R.C.V.S8.; Reakes, M.R.C.V.S.: Moseley, and Miller, 


ture of the horses became normal. I watched those five 


¥ 


D.V.M.; and 30 members. 
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A communication was read from the Royal V.M.A. of 


. Ireland regarding the recent actions of the Board of 


Agriculture. 
Mr. Burt proposed “ That a copy of the resolution sent 


to the Yorkshire, and Lancashire V.M.A., be cent to the 
Royal V.M.A. of Ireland.”” This was seconded by Mr. 
Reakes, M.R.C.V.S., (hon. sec.), and carried. 

Mr. Eadie read an essay on “ Homceopathy.” He ex- 

unded the views held by homceopathists in an ex- 
tremely clear and distinct manner. On its conclusion a 
very long and animated discussion ensued in which the 
following gentlemen took part: Prof. Hobday, Messrs. 
Hurvdall, Musely, Reeks, Houston, Dunstan, Parker, 
Carter, ‘Thompson and Burt. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman termin- 


ated the proceedings. 
W. Burt, Assist. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, Mar. 19th, 1895. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Col. G. A. Oliver, F.R.C.V.5., is placed 
on retired pay. Dated 14th Mar., 1895. 

Vet.-Major R. Poyser, F.R.C.V.S., to be Vet.- 
Lieut.-Col. vice G. A. Oliver, F.R.C.V.S. Dated 
14th Mar., 1895. 

F. W. Hunt, Gent., to be Vet.-Lieut. in succession 
to Vet.-Major R. Poyser, F.R.C.V.S. Dated 20th 


Mar., 1895. 
ARRIVALS. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Col. A. Thomson arrived from India 
16th inst., and will be posted to Aldershot to take 
over the duties of District Veterinary Officer at that 
Station. 


DEPARTURES. 
Vet.-Lieuts. H. A. Sullivan and F. W. Wilson will 
embark for India on 28th instant. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun WILKINSON ANDERTON, F.R.C.V.S., of Skipton. 
Graduated, London, May, 1861. 


Mr. Anderton, the well-known veterinary surgeon of 
Skipton, who has been in practice in the town for many 
years, died on Friday evening, March 15th, in the 70th 
oe of his age. Mr. Anderton, who had been in feeble 

ealth for some time past, took no part in public affairs, 
but was much respected by a large circle of acquaintances 
in Skipton and the country round. The funeral took 
place at Broughton.—Craven Herald. 


Henry Joun Goopatt, M.R.C.V.S. of Melton Mowbray, 
Graduated, London, April, 1862. 


Mr. H. J. Goodall died at Melton Mowbray, on Wed- 
nesday, March 20th. 


Curazext J. Hussrox, M.R.C.V.S.. of Durham. 
Graduated, London, April, 1840. 
Mr. Hubbick died at his residence, New Elvet, Dur- 
ham, late on Sunday night, March 10th. The event was 
by no means unexpected. Mr. Hubbick, who had nearly 
reached his 78th year, had been in a declining state of 
health for some time, and the recent severe weather told 
much upon an already enfeebled constitution. It was 
not, however, until within the last three or four weeks 
that he was entirely confined to the house. He suffered 
from no particular malady, and passed quietly away. 


Mr. Hubbick was one of the best known figures in Dur- 
ham city, in which he had resided for many years, and 
was a geutleman of whom it might very justly be said he 
had many frieuds, and no enemies. Fifty five years ago, 
viz., in April, 1840, he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and immediately 
afterwards commenced to practice in Durham city. Fif- 
teen years later, viz., in 1856, Mr. Hubbick took into 
partnership Mr. John Edward Peele, and until 1891, 
when the partnership was dissolved, the business of 
veterinary surgeons, as well as that of livery stable 
keepers, was carried on jointly by these two gentlemen. 
Since that time it had been most successfully continued 
and extended by Mr. John E. Peele, J.P., who also holds 
the position of chief veterinary inspector to the Durham 
County Council. Mr. Hubbick, who was of a most 
genial and kindly temperament, took no active part in 
public affairs. In religion he was a staunch and con- 
sistent Roman Catholic, and the church in Durham loses 
in him a warm and generous friend. Mr. Hubbick’s wife 
pre-deceased him some three or four years, as also his 
only son, the Rev. Johu Hubbick, who was a priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and who, as well as Mrs. 
Hubbick, was buried in the Roman Catholic Cemetery, 
Red Hills, Durham, where the remains of Mr. Hubbick 
are interred.— Newcastle Jow nal. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


HOW LEEDS KNOWS ABOUT MAD DOGS. 


People have grown sceptical in these latter days of the 
rabies scare in Leeds. ‘hey say boldly, from the com- 
fortable standpoint of self-immunity, that there were no 
rabid dogs; or, if any, not a tithe of the hundreds 
slaughtered. We have, in fact, been suffering from a 
bad scare, which, on the homeopathic principle, may 
have produced symptoms which are a colourable imitation 
of rabies. This is the view of the wise-after-the-event, 
and when they ope their lips let no dog bark. Certain 
people who have fared forth suddenly to Paris hold 
different views ; and Mr. Bowman, the Veterinary In- 
Paes to the Corporation, smiles ironically at the 

oubt. 

It was in a search after mad dogs that a representative 
of The Evening Post came across Mr, Pitts, the assistant 
to the Veterinary Inspector. Mr. Pitts has had sixteen 
years of service with the Leeds Corporation, and what he 
does not kuow about diseased animals isn’t worth know- 
ing. He can carve up your dead diseased dog, your 
mangy horse, or your feverish swine, with the happy ease 
of a man helping his family to meat and knowing the 
beef is paid for. He would dissect one of Seeth’s lions 
without turning a hair; but he would no doubt like the 
lion to be served up dead, as the dogs are. 

“ They generally bring ’em knocked on t head, these 
pleecemen yonder,” says Mr. Pitts, “and it’s very sel- 
dom we has to destroy ’em ourselves, Yes, mad dogs is 
cheap. There’s nivver a pleeceman wauts to make in- 
quiries into a mad dog for himself. He leaves it to us.’’ 

“ What is the process of examination ?”’ 

“T opens ’em out, and taks t’ stomachs and insides 
out, and lays ’em out in rotation for Mr. Bowman, and 
he comes along and makes his post-mortem.” 

** How do you yourself tell when a dog is mad /” seems 
a natural question. Mr. Pitts is ready with his reply. 

“We splits t’ stomach right up,” he says, with the 
callousness of long custom, “and if t’ dog is mad, why, 
its red raw as a collop and full of every kind of things— 
‘foreign substances.’ we calls ’em. Then if that doan” 
satisfy, we taks out t’ windpipe, and it’s generally full to 
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slime and slaver. Another thing,” he goes on, warming 
to his subject, “ you nivver see a dog as 1s mad wi’ a mite 
0’ food in t’ stomach. But you can rely on seeing there 
a bigger assortment o’ articles than you get in a rag and 
bone shop. We finds t’ stomachs full o’ hair and hay 
and rags and straps. Some o’ these ’ere mad dogs will 
eat t’ muzzle, and we had one as breakfasted off a rug. 
Chock full of rug was’ that dog, and all dry too. It’s 
wonderful. There ain’t much doubt in my mind that a 
a dog’s mad when I finds his stomach full of bits of wood, 
and nails, and the children’s socks, and an odd hat or 
two.” 

The conversation naturally drifts to pigs and swine 
fever. “ When pigs dies or is killed because o’ swine 
fever |eing suspected,” says Mr. Pitts, “ we taks out t’ 
stomachs, in fact, draws t’ inside out clean, and sends t’ 
head and lungs and all t’ internal organs to Londun. 
We don’t certify about swine fever here; only about 
mad dogs.” Mr. Pitts goes on t. show how a horse was 
convicted of glanders wheu the owner was sceptical and 
the veterinary surgeons could not prove the fact. “ We 
taks some slaver from t’ horse’s nostrils,’ he says, “ and 
clips a bit out o’ a donkey’s neck aud ’noculates him wi’ 
t? slaver. Aye, and we watches that donkey, and he gets 
glanders, and is to destroy in two days. So that proves 
about t’ horse. Yes, and we taks t’ dead donkey to t’ 
destructor and burns him.” And that is the end of the 
moving tale of the donkey.—The Yorkshire Evening Post, 


THE EXAMINING OF CLYDESDALES. 


At the Annual Dinner of the Clydesdale Horse Society 
recently held in a Mr. Robert Brydon rose amid 
applause to give “The Veterinary Profession.” Mr. 
Brydon said he was one of those who believed the Shire 
and the Clydesdale were descended from the same 
foundation; but the English had net developed the 
Shire in the same way as the Scotch had developed the 
Clydesdale. (Applause.) The Scotch developed the 
feet and pasterns, while the English were not so particu- 
lar about this point, but went for body and sunstance. 
The English had now found out their mistake, and they 
were much more particular in breeding for feet and 
pasterns and the keeping of the hocks together. Then, 
again, the Scotch might. take a lesson in another matter 
from the English. The classification of the horses at the 
Shire Show was much more satisfactory thau that which 
prevailed in this part of the country. In the aged 
stallion classes they separated those above 16-2 hands 
from those under that size. Now that there was such a 
demand for big geldings, this was a most important point, 
and he would suggest that there should be classes for large 
and small Clydesdales. (App.) They also had a class for 
4 year old horses at the Shire Show, aud this encouraged 
breeders. (Hear, hear.) There was another thing with 
the Englishmen that they in Scotland did not have, and 
that was that they had their horses examined by veteri- 
nary surgeons. He was aware that a good many of them 
did not agree with this, but it was a right thing to do. 
The subjection of Clydesdale horses to veterinary inspec- 
tion would be better for the breeder and all concerned. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Brydon maintained that it was no 
sound argument to say that, because some sound horses 
had been turned out, there should be no more judging of 
this kind. At the English shows they had got a very 
good set of judges iv this matter. They did not depend 
on one man. There was three or four of the most 
eminent veterinarians eugaged in the work, and there 
must be a majority of these men before any horse was 
condemned. He gave it as his opinion—as that of a man 
resident in England who heard the opinions that were 


about there—that the sooner Scotchmen adopted this 
mode of veterinary inspection at the large shows the 
better would it be for the breeder and the breed. (App.) 
He had to couple that toast with the name of a oolie- 
man which had only to be mentioned to ensure for it a 
very warm reception. He looked towards Principal 
M’Call—(applause.)— because, in the first place, he was 
an excellent breeder of Clydesdales ; in the second place, 
he was to be a member of the Council of the Clydesdale 
Horse Society ; in the third place, he had been elected 
president of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; 
and in the fourth place, he was a jolly good fellow. 
(Loud applause.) 

Principal M’Call met with a hearty reception on rising 
to respond. He did not know how it came that the 
veterinary profession found a place on their toast-list, 
but he appreciated this honour at their hands more 
highly than at the hands of any other body of men, be- 
cause the members of that society had assisted the mem- 
bers of his profession in a very large degree. In all other 
countries the Governments did something to assist the 
veterinary profession, but in Great Britain it was left 
entirely to its own resources. If it had not been for the 
kindly way they, and such as they, had employed his pro- 
fessional brethren, they would not hold such a high posi- 
tion now. But while they had done much for the pro- 
fession, the profession had also done much for them. 
(Applause.) The time was when a veterinary surgeon 
was not much better than an orra blacksmith. He did 
not speak disparagingly of the blacksmith, because every 
trade was equally honourable, if honourably gone abuut. 
He had now been « teacher for nearly forty yeane, and he 
could tell them that yonng men who desired to enter 
their profession had to pass the same examination as 
men who were entering universities to study medicine, 
while they had also to attend college for four years. 
There was no difference between those opinions 
of Mr. Brydon and himself in regard to the judg- 
ing of horses, although they had never exchanged 
a single word on the subject. Veterinary inspec- 
tion had done a great deal for the Shire horses, and he 
did not see why they should shirk the examination of 
their horses. He had had the honour of examining 
Shire horses in London, and they could draw in as many 
good Clydesdales as they could draw out Shires. But if 
they were to have veterinary inspection it must be gone 
about in a somewhat different manner from what it was 
when last in use in this country, If they breed from 
unsound animals a large percentage of them were bound 
to be unsound. He was, however, distinctly opposed to 
any horse being thrown because he was affected with 
bone spavin. It was not hereditary, and they did not 
breed it. Principal M‘Call again assured the meeting 
that he had been in no way responsible for bringing up 
this subject. He had never written a line to the papers 
about it, and he had not even suggested to Mr. Brydon 
that their stallions should be examined. If it was tu 
be gone about, he hoped it would be a thorough examina- 
tion, aud not tbe kind of examination they had seen in 
the past. (Applause.) 


Veterinary Lectures. 


Mr. M.R.C.V.S., recently delivered 
the fifth of his series of interesting and instructive lect- 
ures at Ashby de la Zouch on veterinary science, his re- 
marks upon this occasion having especially reference to 
foods and feeding. Mr. Sturgess dealt with this im- 
portant branch of his subject in a lucid and exhaus- 
tive manner, and during the evening exhibited a collec- 
tion of calculi which he had taken from horses. At the 
close of his address a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 


the lecturer. 
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Human “ Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


The Standdrd’s Berlin correspondent sends a message 
to the effect that a new epidemic, which is almost re- 
stricted, as yet, to the south-western parts uf the city, 
and of which blisters in the mouth are the most charac. 
teristic feature, is regarded by Professor Virchow as a 
human form of the foot and mouth disease, probably 
caused by drinking the milk of diseased cows, the sale of 
which ought to be most strictly forbidden. The disease 

nerally breaks out very suddenly, several days after 
infection. 


A DISEASED MEAT CASE. 


TUBERCULOSIS OR NOT ? 


At the Nottingham Summons Court, on Tuesday, 
March 12th, before Mr. J. W. McCraith, Mr. F. Acton, 
and Mr. F. R. Radford, Henry Fryer, butcher, was 
summoned for unlawfully exposing for sale a portion of 
a bullock’s liver, 121b in weight, the same being unfit for 
the food of man, on February 7th ; a second summons 
charged him with depositing at a slaughter-house in 
Cairns Street, for the purpose of sale, or of preparation 
for sale, a side of beef and one hind quarter of beef, unfit 
for the food of man, on February 7th.—Mr. H. Y. Stanger 
(instructed by Mr. Harris) prosecuted on behalf of the 
town authorities, and Mr. Poland, Q.C., and Mr. Ether- 
ington Smith (instructed by Mr. Bottrill) defended. 

In opening the case. Mr. Stanger said those proceed- 
ings had been taken under sections 116 and 117 of the 
Public Health Act, which laid down that any medical 
officer of health or inspector of nuisances might at 
reasonable times inspect and examine any meat exposed 
for sale contrary to the provisions of the Act and 
if any such meat appeared to such medical officer or 
inspector to be diseased, or unsound, or unfit for human 
food, he might order the same to be carried away to a 
justice of the peace, who, if of opinion that the meat was 
unsound or unfit for the food of man, could condemn the 
same and order it to be destroyed, while the person to 
whom the meat belonged, or in whose possession it was, 
or on whose premises it was found, was liable to be 
prosecuted. In that case what he had to prove was that 
the bullock’s liver, which the prosecution said was ex- 
posed for sale, was the property of the defendant. If it 
was to be suggested that the meat was not intended for 
the food of man the burden of proof rested upon the 
defendant. His (Mr. Stanger’s) duty was to show that 
the meat was placed upon the meat-board in defendant’s 
shop in the ordinary way; and he should also have to 
show that the carcase, which was not exposed for sale, 
had been prepared, and was intended for sale, and was in 
defendants possession. With regard to the carcase the 
facts were these: Mr. Fryer said the carcase tu which 
the liver belonged was in the slaughter-house in Cairns 
Street. Dr. Boobbyer, accompanied by Mr. Sands, went 
to the slaughter-house, and the carcase was pointed out 
to them by Mr. Fryer. They had no other information 
as to it being the particular carcase to which the liver 
belonged ; but they took Mr. Fryer’s word. What they 
found was this: there was the whole of a hind quarter 
of a bullock in the slaughter-house. At the shop, in 
addition to the liver, there were several small portions of 
the animal, including the lungs and heart, but these did 
not present the appearance of being diseased. The 
portions of the carcase at the slaughter-house were ex- 
amined by Dr. Boobbyer, who arrived at the confident 
opinion—an opinion shared by a number of other gentle- 
men—that the carcase of an animal, from which a liver 

such as was the liver in question, would be 
dangerous if consumed in human society. The great 


point which would be fought out between his learned 
friends and himself he had no doubt would be whether— 
given a liver which was in the state he had described, and 
assuming that the condition of it was accurately described, 
and assuming it to be a disease of tubercular origin—the 
carcase could be safe for any human being to partake of 
as food. He did not say the carcase presented the appear- 
ance of being diseased, but its conditio.. was a matter 
for experts to decide. 

Dr. Boobbver, medical officer of health, said that on 
the 7th ult. he went to Mr. Fryer’s shop, 6, Charlotte 
Street, and there saw a bullock’s liver lying among other 
food, and in his opinion not fit for sale. He accordingly 
seized it. Witness examined the liver cursorily, but 
subsequently more carefully. It contained abscess 
cavities of various sizes, which undoubtedly indicated 
disease had been going on in the liver. All the cavities 
contained orgavic material, and on pressure being 
applied the pus exuded from the vein. Portions of the 
liver were almost honeycombed, while others were free, 
though not for any considerable area. There were marks 
of adhesion to neighbouring structures. In the opinion 
of witness the disease was of tubercular origin. He 
afterwards saw Mr. Fryer, and had some conversation 
with him. Defendant first said that he did not know 
the liver had been brought down. Later he said that 
parts of it had been sold for cat’s meat, but subsequently 
state 1 that he had refused to sell it to customers. The 
lower portion of the lung had a very small nodule of 
consolidation. Defendant offered to show witness the 
carcase from which the liver had been taken, and he 
went in company with Mr. Sands and the inspector to a 
slaughter-house in Cairns Street. There he saw the 
whole of one side and a quarter. Defendant said that 
they belonged to him. Witvess showed portions of the 
liver to various medical men and to the Health Com- 
mittee. Some was also shown to Dr. Gray and Dr. 
Stewart, who came on behalf of the defendant. After 
seeing the liver witness was of opinion that the carcase 
was not fit for human food. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Poland: Did you say at the 
time you were sure the disease was tuberculosis? I should 
have said to the best of my belief. 

Did you say so? I am not under the impression that I 
put it that way. 

Did you think it was tuberculosis ?—I did. 

Continuing, witness said that he did not remember 
whether defendant said that he kuew there were spots 
on the liver. He should think that the disease had been 
in existence for some weeks at least. It was said in the 
Agricultural Society’s report that from 5 to 25 per cent. 
of the animals killed for food had livers more or less 
diseased. He knew that a Royal Commission had been 
appointed to consider whether local disease of the 
liver rendered the entire carcase unfit for food. There 
was a doubt as to the question of tuberculosis, but the 
symptoms were consistent with this. He had not pre- 
viously had a case in which he had condemned a carcase 
from disease of the liver. He had seen localised disease 
of the liver, but never before anything so bad. 

Re-examined : He condemned the carcase because the 
liver was in such a bad condition. He would not con- 
demn a carcase because of a mere affection of the liver. 
Whether the disease was tuberculosis or not the state 
of the liver was such as must have rendered the carcase 
unfit for food. He described the microscopic appear. 
ances leading to the supposition that the disease was 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. C. H. Cattle said that he had examined under the 
microscope portions of a bullock’s liver submitted to 
him by Dr. Boobbyer. The appearances, both under 
the microscope and to the naked eye, were absolutely 
consistent with tuberculosis. In this instance, asin a 
great many instances in regard to human beings, they 
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were unable to demonstrate with clearness, but the 
appearances were distinctly consistent. They were either 
caused by that or some other bacillus capable of produc- 
ing such lesions. 

_ What in your opinion in regard to the carcase 1—I 
think the tissues and the flesh of the animal would con- 
tain material from the liver. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Poland: The disease was not 
localised. The flesh of such an animal would be absolute- 
ly suspicious. 

Dr. Vacher, formerly medical officer of health at Bir- 
kenhead, said he had given considerable attention to 
matters of public health, and particularly to the inspec- 
tion of meat, and the appearance of sound and unsound 
meat. He had seen a portion of the liver which was 

resery3d in alcohol. In his opinion the liver was 

iseased, inasmuch as it contained a very large number 
of abscesses. The probable canse of the abscesses was 
tuberculosis. Though no tuberculosis bacilli were found 
the condition of the liver indicated the disease with 
which it was affected. If it were not tuberculosis the 
disease might have been inflammation of the substance 
of the liver; that would cause the formation of 
abscesses. He had no doubt after examining the liver 
that it was tuberculosis. In his opinion the carcase to 
which that liver belonged was quite unfit for human 
food. Even if the disease had been that of inflammation 
of the substance of the liver the carcase of the animal 
would not be fit for food, seeing that the blood circulated 
through the liver and was conveyed hence into the 
tissues. The pus cells would thus be carried from the 
liver into the various structures of the body and the 
cellular tissue, and the whole carcase rendered absolutely 
unfit for food of man. He had seen the lungs of animals 

stuffed with abscesses, and yet the carcase presented a 

healthy appearance. 

Protessor Winter Blythe said that he had examined 
a portion of the liver, whick was full of abscesses. The 
appearances were consistent with tubercle. 

r. J. B. Roberts, M.B., said that he was present at 
the meeting of the Health Committee on the 8th inst., 
when the liver was examined. It was one filthy mass of 
abscesses, from which the matter was streaming. He 
should imagine that this was caused by tuberculosis. 
The carcase was unfit for human food in his opinion. 
The carcase would become affected through the blood 
vessels. 

Dr. 'Tew, medical ofticer of health for the Basford dis- 
trict, said that on the 12th ult., he was shown a portion 
of the liver by Dr. Boobbyer. He should say that the 
earcase from which the liver was taken was certainly 
untit for human food. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Poland: He formed the opin- 
ion that the disease was tuberculosis. 

Dr. Hunter said that he examined the liver on the 
8th ult., the day after it had been seized. It was in an 
exceedingly bad condition, being a mass of abscesses. 
The carcase must become contaminated by the constant 
passage of the blood from the liver into the veins. 

Mr. T. Burnie, surgeon, said he examined two portions 
of the liver in question, and came to the conclusion that 
the liver was diseased with tubercle. He should say the 
carcase of the auimal was unfit for human foed and a 
source of danger to anyone who ate it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Poland: He had not had 
much personal experience of tubercle in animals, but he 
had studied the subject. He did not inspect the car- 
case. 

Re-examiued by Mr. Stanger: The naked eye appear- 
ances of tuberculosis were very similar in animals and 
huwan beings. 

This concluded the case fur the prosecution. 

Mr. Poland, Q.C., then addressed the Bench for the 
defence, and said he wished in the first instance to point 


out that his client, Mr. Fryer, had been for 14 years in 
business in that town. The animal was bought as a 
healthy beast, and taken to this slaughter-house, where 
on the 6th inst. it was slaughtered and dressed in the 
ordinary way. Then the carcase was left hanging in the 
slaughter-house, without disguise, only one quarter being 
cut off and sent down to Mr. Fryer’s shop for the pur- 
pose of being disposed of in the ordinary course of his 
business. The liver was taken to the shop, it being, he 
might remark, by the way, very cold weather. On the 
following morning—there was no disguise about it—Mr. 
Fryer saw that the liver, which had been frozen, had 
spots upon it, an’ he then thought that it was in such a 
state as not to justify its being sold for human food. 
When, however, he saw these spots he did not know at 
all that the animal would not be fit for food. All the 
organs were healthy, and the appearance went to show 
that the animal was fit for food. Mr. Fryer had paid a 
full price for the animal: it was when alive apparently 
sound and healthy, and when he cut it up all the parts 
were good. He did not wish to say anything unkind 
about Dr. Boobbyer, but he would say he was very 
zealous; and he thought he might say he was very 
confident. But it was not always the most confident 
who were the most accurate. r. Fryer was satisfied 
that he was iu the right in the matter, and that if the 
highest skill and experieuce were brought to bear upon 
the facts of the case, Dr. Boobbyer would be persuaded, 
and so he sent a letter tv Dr. Boobbyer on February 8th, 
asking him not to destroy the carcase or the liver as he 
desired to have them experimented on by an expert 
from London. He also suggested that he weuld pay 
the cost of getting any expert from London or Birken- 
head, whom Dr. Boobbyer might name, to inspect 
the meat. That showed that Mr. Fryer had met the 
question frankly and openly, and was desirous of 
assisting to bring the very highest scientific evi- 
dence to bear in the elucidation of the truth in regard 
to the condition of the meat. Even on the following 
day he seut a telegram asking that the meat should not 
be destroyed ; but section 117 of the Public Health Act 
must be obeyed, and the meat having been condemned 
by a justice of the peace it had to be hurried away to the 
crematorium. The same reasoning might be applied to 
the liver. The liver, however, contained what Dr. 
Boobbyer considered was incriminating evidence, and 
therefore it must be preserved. The other meat which 
appeared absolutely healthy and good, and would stand 
any examination by any scientific man, was sent to the 
crematorium. That was unfortunate. He did not say 
Dr. Boobbyer did that from any wrong motive, but it 
was a very serious mistake to make. The conditions of 
weather—it was severely cold—were not suchas necessita- 
ted the immediate disposal of the meat. In conclusion, 
he said that, considering the good faith in which Mr. 
Fryer had acted, and, considering also the facts as shown 
by the evidence, he did submit, with great confidence, 
that the charge was not proved. There was speculation, 
there was opinion, there was suspician, but there was 
not proof that the carcase was unfit for human food. 
That was his case, and as to Mr. Fryer’s knowledge of 
the subject. the whole case showed that he believed 
that the animal was perfectly’ fit for food. After the 
visit of Dr. Boobbyer the defendant called in witness 
after witness to see the carcase. These witnesses would 
be called before them, and would tell the Bench that to 
all appearances the carcase was perfectly healthy. 

Mr. McCraith: You seem to be agreed upon that 
point, | believe. 

Mr. Acton : The witnesses admit the healthy appear- 
ance of the carcase. 
_ Peter Massey, farmer, of Thurgarton, examined by 
Mr. Etherington Smith, said he sold the beast in ques 


tion, together, with another, for £30. They woul be 
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about two years and six months old, and so far as he 
knew they were perfectly sound. 

Wilfred Taylor, of Nottingham, said on Monday, 11th 
February, he received the two bull. cks from Mr. Massey. 
They were in good condition and fed well. He sold 
the heavier of the two to the cefendant. 

James Furness, V.S., said he examined the carcase. 
lt was healthy and clean. He examined a portion of the 
heart and lungs and kidneys, and found no evidence of 
any disease. At the Guildhall he was shown about 2lb. 
of liver in spirits. He also was shown about 12lb. of 
liver, which he was told had been cut from the other 
prene: It was perfectly healthy, and in his opinion fit 
or human food. On the liver which was in the spirits he 
noticed several “ nodules.” He could see no trace of 
tuberculosis. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Stanger: All the liver in the 
basket was good. The 2lb. in the glass jar was not fit for 
human food. It was quite a mistake to say the liver was 
honeycombed with abscesses. He found no pus; there 
was material in the cavities. There were no adhesions 
to the liver other than the ordinary ligaments connecting 
it with the carcase. The statement that the liver was a 
mass of filthy abscesses was not a correct description of 
the condition when he saw it. 

Mr. Acton: Do you think, in face of the condition of 
the two pounds, that the other portion was fit for food / 
—Witness: I should say it was. 

Professor McFadyean, M.B., and Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, said during 
the last 10 years he had made a special study of tuber- 
culosis iu animals. With a view to test the disease he 
had examined many hundreds of sections of tuberculous 
liver. A Royal Commission was at present inquiring 
into the question as to the bearing of tuberculosis in 
animals upon the health of man. He received a portion 
of the liver in question on the 13th ult. He ex- 
amined it with the microscope. In his mind there was 
not a shadow of doubt that it was not affected with 
tuberculosis. In his opivion the disease was bacterial 
necrosis of the ox’s liver. That was caused, of course, 
by the necrosis bacillus. He did not know of any evi- 


dence to prove that the necrosis was a disease of the | 


human subject at all. All cases of general tuberculosis 
were admittedly unfit for human food. If, however, 
tuberculosis was local the rest of the carcase would not 
he dangerous.—In answer to the Bench, the witness said 
that there was not more than a fraction of cases per 
cent. in which the tuberculosis was not local. Not hav- 
ing examined any portion of the carcase he could not 
speak as to that, but assuming that the disease was con- 
fined to the liver, there was no reason why the carcase 
should not have been sold for human food. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Stanger: Cases of general 
tuberculosis were those in which the bacilli were carried 
through the whole system in the blood stream. Cases 
of local tuberculosis were all other cases. Mr. Sanger 
proceeded to cross-examine as to the characteristics of 
necrosis. Professor McFadyean described it as a 
nodule, different in appearance and in other respects 
from the other part of the liver. He repeated that he 
knew of no evidence whereby that organism, meaning 
necrosis, might attack the human system, but admitted 
that it might do so. No such case had, however, been 
placed on record up to the present. 

By Mr. Acton : He should have condemned the liver, 
which, in his opinion, was not fit for human food. 

Albert Griffiths, a boy in the employ of the defendant, 
said that he remembered Dr. Boobbyer coming into the 
shop, and asking to be shown the liver. Previous to this 

r. Fryer had given witness instructions not to sell any 
of the liver—By Mr, Action: His employer did not tell 
him why he was not to sell the liver. Pipes and other 


waste intended for cat food or dog food were sométimes 
left on the shop board. 

Mr. A. Williamson, of Trinity Street, said that oo the 
7ih ult. he went to Mr. Fryer’s shop for a chop, and 
asked for a little piece of liver with it. Mr. Fryer said 
“ No, it’s not nice ; it’s pipey.”’ While witness was there 
a woman came in and also asked for some liver. Mr. 
Fryer returned her the same answer, whereupon she 
said that she only wanted it for a dog, and the defendant 


what was known as “fry” morning. (Laughter.) 
P.c. Hill said he was in defendant’s shop on the morn- 


refused to supply it tu them in the ordinary course. 
meat near the liver. 
half-an-hour afterwards 


magistrates retired for consultation at half-past six 
o’clock. Upon their return ten minutes later the Chair- 
man said: With respect to the charge as to the liver, the 
Bench do not consider that defendant has satisfied them 
that the liver was not exposed for sale and that it was 
not intended for the food of man, consequently a penalty 
of 40s. will be inflicted. With regard to the charge as to 
the carcase, that will be dismissed. 

Mr. Polard addressed the Bench on the question of 
costs, and submitted that detendant, having succeeded 
on the main charge, and in face of the fact that the 
authorities had destroyed the carcase, defendant was 
' entitled to the costs he had been put to. 

Mr. Harris opposed the application, and 

The Chairman pointed out that under section 308 of 
the Act, Mr. Poland was afforded means of recoving the 
costs the defendant had been put to. The Bench did 
not consider they ought to make an order for the costs 
at that Court. Without prejudicing defendant in any 
other proceeding he might take in respect of costs, he 
might say the Bench were of opinion that the placing of 
the liver in the shop window was the reason of these 
proceedings being instituted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE JUBILEE MEMORIAL.—A CORRECTION. 

By an unfortunate oversight in making up the 
‘First List of Subscribers’ for The Veterinary Record 
of March 9th, the amount subscribed by Mr. H. 
Kidd, Buxton, was stated as One Guinea instead of Three 
Guineas, the sum received and acknowledged by the 
Treasurer. I much regret the mistake which was made 
by—Yours faithfully, 


March 11, 1895. 


J. MacgveEn, Aon. Sec. 


ELECTION OF EXAMINERS—AN APPEAL. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Il have nominated my cousin Mr. Jones as a candidate 
for the post of Examiner in Chemistry and also for 
Physiology. 

Mr. Jones is a gentleman of fine appearance and confi- 
dent manner, and will, I am sure, maintain the dignity 
of his position. He is well up in modern chemistry, hav- 
ing served in a chemist’s shop for two years and attended 
Science and Art lectures in our village. He is 25 years 
of age and possesses that thorough guarantee of chemical 
knowledge—a Veterinary Diploma. At college he took a 
prize in Cattle-Pathology which also shows his fitness 


tor the post. 


sold her threepennyworth. Several other people came 
with a similar request, all beiug refused. Friday was 


ing in question. He heard defendant tell several 
customers that the liver was not very good, and he 
Cross-examined by Mr. Stanger: There was no other 
By the Chairman: He saw Dr. Boobbyer in the shop 


This concluded the case for the defence, and the 
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If not elected for the Chemistry Table he will make a 
most useful Examiner in Physiology, having read most of 
the books used in schools on this subject. He will of 
course devote his whole time between the date of elec- 
tion and the date of examination in reading up his sub- 
ject and I feel certain will then be very efficient. 

I may add he has a brother a doctor, aud that his wife 
is a daughter of a member of the profession. 

I should not have nominated him had I not the most 
perfect confidence in his qualifications, so the Council 
may accept, without enquiry, all these little details and 
oblige me personally by doing the right thing on 
April 1st.—Yours truly, 

Smiru-Rosinson. 

(We publish this appeal with some diffidence and hope 
our correspondent who forwarded it has not mistaken The 
Record for some other organ. } 


“IMPROVER WANTED.’ 
Dear Sir, 

In your issue of March 2nd, there appears a most 
extraordinary advertisement under the above heading. 
It cheerfully intimates that a young man, who must be 
“respectable,” is wanted—said youth, among other 
things, being required to “groom three horses.” It is 
pleasing to observe that “a good home” and a small 
remuneration are offered in return for these requisitions. 
Are we to infer that this advertisement refers to the 
profession or is it merely inserted to attract a eertain 
class of groom who, owing to the present inclement 
season, may be unable to obtain a situation in which he 
would be adequately repaid for his work ? In either case 
it is a disgrace to the sender of such a production. 

The practitioner from whose pen this advertisement 
has emanated must indeed be a more than ordinarily 
obtuse member of the sv-called “old school,” in whose 
— days such an advertisement would probably 

ave excited no comment. 

Many of these “ patriarchs,” who doubtless look with 
but ill concealed contempt upon the rising generation of 
veterinary surgeons, seem to be absolutely incapable of 
grasping the fact that in the matter of professional status, 
of education, and of scientific knowledge our profession 
has rolled on and left them embedded in their own 
egotistical ignorance. 

The Degree for which we spend so much anxious toil, 
time, and money is beginning with perhaps slow, but 
none the less certain, strides to take its rightful place 
among the foremust professions of the world. Even the 
dull lay mind is becoming cognisant of the fact that the 
veterinary surgeon is not now an empirical farrier, an 
ignorant cow-leech, or a more than usually astute groom. 

hat could a member of the sister profession think, upon 
glancing, as many of them do, at the pages of a journal 
of veterinary science, of the low opinion of his profession 
evinced by a veterinary practitioner ! 

We, as aspiring members of this profession, would 
desire the helpful co-operation of those fortunate mem- 
bers whose natal year has not obliged them to undergo 
the ordeal of the present curriculum of the College, to 
enable us, if successful in obtaining the diploma of the 
College, to attain toa rather more exalted professional 
position than has existed in the past. 

We would also modestly suggest that “ No. 1103” and 
all those who hold similar opinions of the duties of the 
present day “Improver”’ should refrain from giving 
them utterance in view of the old, and in this case doubly 
true saying: Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 

Yours truly, Water Burr, 
on. Sec. “ Students Union.” 
Royal Vet. Coll, L»ndon, March 9th . 


SIR, 

There has been a lot of talk lately of the advancement 
of the veterinary surgeon, both from a scientific point of 
view ard also as regards his position in society; there- 
fore when we see an advertisement like one headed 
“Improver Wanted” which has appeared in your paper 
for two weeks, our opiaion of the social advancement of 
the profession at least must be somewhat shaken. 

Now let us consider what qualifications this man must 
have :—In the first place, he must, if able to spay pigs 
(and spay pigs well says the advertisement) have seen 
practice before ; and more than probably had to pay a 

remium or at any rate work for a certain length of time 
or nothing; he must be steady and respectable, in fact 
agentleman. But with all these attainments he must 
take the grooming of three horses, and in fact bring him- 
self down to the level of a groom at groom’s wages. 

I once saw an advertisement in a Newcastle paper to 
the effeci that a colliery company, in Durham, wished to 
engage a head horse-keeper who must have a knowledge of 
vetcrinary science; this advestisement is not as bad as 
the first one because it teaches us that men should 
aspire (?) and being inserted in a lay paper is a little 
more excusable ; but the advertisement in The Veteri- 
nary Record rather points to the downward course. 

I see, in answer to Mr. Brown’s letter this week, you 
playfuliy refer him to the publisher; I don’t think that 
fair on your part ; my opinion is that the Editor should 
be at least as responsible as the publisher for such ob- 
jectionable advertisements. 

Hoping you will insert this in your next issue— 

I remain yours sincerely, 
J. Percy IsHERwWoon. 
Blyth, March 9, 1895. 


“ PROFESSOR.” 
Dear Sir, 

Notoriety seeking veterinarians, veterinary medicine 
vendors, agricultural depression, and the country practi- 
tioner asks, what next! It is very amusing to notice the 
effect that the term “ Professor” has upon the uninitiated. 
I would like to know what right some have to that 
sounding title? Over the shops of hair dressers we 
sometimes see that the proprietor is dubbed “ Professor.” 
He professes the noble art of hair dressing. Every day 
we see that “ Professors”’ like we common folk are very 
fallible, and no better and no worse than ourselves Why 
do men not teachers, on their cards and in their adver- 
tisements—for they do advertise directly or indirectly— 
still dub themselves “ Professor.’”-—Yours faithfully, 

Anti-HuMBUG. 


March 2, 1895. 


THE WILMSLOW CASE, 
Dear Sir, 


Will you allow me through you to ask Mr. Lomas for an 
explanation. In his account of the case he says, ‘the 
horse stumbled and nearly pitched on his head, on turning 
round Boscoe suw the old hoof and shoe stripped off, foot 
bleeding.” I should like to know what he means by ‘the 
old hoof,” does he mean the whole hoof, or part of it, or 
what? and also what caused it to be “ stripped off”? and 


oblige. 
19th March. Yours faithfully, F.R.C.V.8. 


Communications, Books Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
J. Roalfe Cox, E. W. Hoare, D. Fairbank, C. A. Squair, 
E. A. West, A. Levie, H. J. Dawes, F. T. Finney; 


“ F.R.C.V.S.” 
American Veterinary Review, Surrey Mirrow, The Evening 


| Telegraph (Dublin), I'he Scottish Farmer. 
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